SOLE BAY, May 28, 1672

ARMS

by Parliament, was ill-found and short of men, and in any case
it was necessary to replenish before sailing across the com-
munications of the enemy. The combined fleets therefore
proceeded through the Straits of Dover to Sole Bay (or
Southwold), on the Suffolk coast, to fit themselves for
their enterprise. Here from London several thousand sea-
men and soldiers, together with a crowd of gentlemen
volunteers hurrying from the
Court, joined them. For
three days all the ships lay
in the open roadstead busily
embarking men, food, and
munitions. But this was the
opportunity which De Ruyter
sought. Lord Sandwich,
whose name revives from
one generation to another in
battleships christened Mon-
tagU) was a wary, hard-bitten
salt. At the council of war
he complained of the posture and wished to put to sea. His
warnings were ill received and attributed to excess of camion.
Anyhow, everything was being done as fast as possible. But
on the morning of May 28/June 7 a French frigate, hotly
pursued, brought the news that the whole Dutch fleet was at her
heels. Everyone scrambled on board, and a hundred and one
ships endeavoured to form their line of battle. The French
division, under D'Estrees, whether from policy or necessity
or because James's orders were lacking in precision, sailed
upon a divergent course from the English fleet. De Ruyter,
playing with the French and sending Van Ghent to attack
the ships of Lord Sandwich, fell himself upon the Duke of
York's division, of which at first not more than twenty were
in their stations. In all he had ninety-one vessels and a
superiority of at least two to one in the first part of the battle,

I cannot stay to name the names
Of all the ships that fought with James,
Their number and their tonnage;

